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THE FUNCTIONS OF DEVIANCE IN GROUPS 


ROBERT A. DENTLER 
Bureau of Child Research, University of Kansas 
AND 
KAI T. ERIKSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


Although sociologists have repeated- 
ly noted that close similarities exist be- 
tween various forms of social margin- 
ality, research directed at these forms 
has only begun to mark the path to- 
ward a social theory of deviance. This 
slow pace may in part result from the 
fact that deviant behavior is too fre- 
quently visualized as a product of or- 
ganizational failure rather than as a 
facet of organization itself. 

Albert Cohen has recently attempted 
to specify some of the assumptions 
and definitions necessary for a soci- 
ology of deviant behavior (3). He 
has urged the importance of erecting 
clearly defined concepts, devising a 
homogeneous class of phenomena ex- 
plainable by a unified system of theory, 
and developing a sociological rather 
than a psychological framework —as 
would be the case, for example, in a 
central problem which was stated: 
“What is it about the structure of so- 
cial systems that determines the kinds 
of criminal acts that occur in these 
systems and the way in which such 
acts are distributed within the sys- 
tems?” (3, p. 462). Cohen has also 
suggested that a theory of deviant be- 
havior should account simultaneously 
for deviance and conformity; that is, 
the explanation of one should serve 
as the explanation of the other. 


In this paper we hope to contribute 
to these objectives by presenting some 
propositions about the sources and 
functions of deviant behavior in small 
groups. Although we suspect that the 
same general processes may well char- 
acterize larger social systems,* this 


*One of the authors (Erikson) is current- 
ly preparing a paper which deals with the 
broader implications of the problems dis- 
cussed here. 


paper will be limited to small groups, 
and more particularly to enduring task 
and primary groups. Any set of 
propositions about the functions of 
deviance would have to be shaped to 
fit the scope of the social unit chosen 
for analysis, and we have elected to use 
the small group unit in this explora- 
tory paper primarily because a large 
body of empirical material dealing 
with deviance in groups has accumu- 
lated which offers important leads 
into the study of deviance in general. 


With Cohen, we define deviance as 
“behavior which violates institutional- 
ized expectations, that is, expectations 
which are shared and recognized as 
legitimate within a social system” (3, 
p. 462). Our guiding assumption is 
that deviant behavior is a reflection 
not only of the personality of the 
actor, but the structure of the group 
in which the behavior was enacted. 
The violations of expectation which 
the group experiences, as well as the 
norms which it observes, express both 
cultural and structural aspects of the 
group. While we shall attend to cul- 
tural elements in later illustrations, our 
propositions are addressed primarily to 
the structure of groups and the func- 
tions that deviant behavior serves in 
maintaining this structure. 


PROPOSITION ONE 


Our first proposition is that groups 
tend to induce, sustain, and permit de- 
viant behavior. To say that a group 
induces deviant behavior, here, is to 
say that as it goes through the early 
stages of development and structures 
the range of behavior among its mem- 
bers, a group will tend to define the 
behavior of certain members as de- 
viant. A group sustains or permits 
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this newly defined deviance in the 
sense that it tends to institutionalize 
and absorb this behavior into its struc- 
ture rather than eliminating it. As 
group structure emerges and role spe- 
cialization takes placé, one or more 
role categories will be differentiated to 
accommodate individuals whose be- 
havior is occasionally or regularly ex- 
pected to be deviant. It is essential to 
the argument that this process be 
viewed not only as a simple group ad- 
justment to individual differences, but 
also as a requirement of group forma- 
tion, analogous to the requirement of 
leadership. 


The process of role differentiation 
and specialization which takes place 
in groups has been illuminated by 
studies which use concepts of socio- 
metric rank. Riecken and Homans 
conclude from this evidence: “The 
higher the rank of a member the closer 
his activities come to realizing the 
norms of the group ... and there is a 
tendency toward ‘equilibration of 
rank’” (11, p. 794). Thus the rank- 
ings that take place on a scale of so- 
cial preference serve to identify the 
activities that members are expected 
to carry out: each general rank repre- 
sents Or contains an equivalent role 
which defines that member’s special 
relationship to the group and _ its 
norms. To the extent that a group 
ranks its members preferentially, it dis- 
tributes functions differentially. The 
proposition, then, simply notes that 
group members who violate norms will 
be given low sociometric rank; that 
this designation carries with it an ap- 
propriate differentiation of the func- 
tions that such members are expected 
to perform in respect to the group; 
and that the roles contained in these 
low-rank positions become institution- 
alized and are retained in the struc- 
ture of the group. 


The most difficult aspect of this 
proposition is the concept of induction 
of deviance. We do not mean to sug- 


gest that the group creates the motives 
for an individual’s deviant behavior or 
compels it from persons not otherwise 
disposed toward this form of expres- 
sion. When a person encounters a 
new group, two different historical 
continuities meet. The individual 
brings to the group a background of 
private experience which disposes him 
to certain patterns of conduct; the 
group, on the other hand, is organized 
around a network of role priorities to 
which each member is required to 
conform. While the individual brings 
new resources into the group and 
alters its potential for change and in- 
novation, the group certainly operates 
to rephrase each member's private ex- 
perience into a new self-formula, a 
new sense of his own needs. 


Thus any encounter between a 
group and a new member is an event 
which is novel to the experience of 
both. In the trial-and-error behavior 
which issues, both the functional re- 
quirements of the group and the in- 
dividual needs of the person will un- 
dergo certain revisions, and in the 
process the group plays an important 
part in determining whether those al- 
ready disposed toward deviant be- 
havior will actually express it overtly, 
or whether those who are lightly dis- 
posed toward deviating styles will be 
encouraged to develop that potential. 
Inducing deviance, then, is meant to 
be a process by which the group chan- 
nels and organizes the deviant possi- 
bilities contained in its membership. 


The proposition argues that groups 
induce deviant behavior in the same 
sense that they induce other group 
qualities like leadership, fellowship, 
and so on. These qualities emerge 
early and clearly in the formation of 
new groups, even in traditionless 
laboratory groups, and while they may 
be diffusely distributed among the 
membership initially they tend toward 
specificity and equilibrium over time. 
In giving definition to the end points 
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in the range of behavior which is 
brought to a group by its member- 
ship, the group establishes its bound- 
aries and gives dimension to its struc- 
ture. In this process, the designation 
of low-ranking deviants emerges as 
surely as the designation of high-rank- 
ing task leaders. 


PROPOSITION TWO 


Bales has written: 


The displacement of hostilities on a 
scapegoat at the bottom of the status 
structure is one mechanism, apparently, 
by which the ambivalent attitudes to- 
ward the ... ‘top man’... can be 
diverted and drained off. These patterns, 
culturally elaborated and various in 
form, can be viewed as particular cases 
of mechanisms relevant to the much 

more general problem of equilibrium (2, 

Pp. 454). 

This comment provides a bridge be- 
tween our first and second propositions 
by suggesting that deviant behavior 
may serve important functions for 
groups — thereby contributing to, 
rather than disrupting, equilibrium in 
the group. Our second proposition, 
accordingly, is that deviant behavior 
functions in enduring groups to help 
maintain group equilibrium. In the 
following discussion we would like to 
consider some of the ways this func- 
tion operates. 


Group performance. The proposi- 
tion implies that deviant behavior con- 
tributes to the maintenance of opti- 
mum levels of performance, and we 
add at this point that this will par- 
ticularly obtain where a group’s 
achievement depends upon the con- 
tributions of all its members. 


McCurdy and Lambert devised a 
laboratory task which required full 
group patticipation in finding a solu- 
tion to a given problem (7). They 
found that the performance of their 
groups compared unfavorably with 
that of individual problem-solvers, and 
explained this by noting the high like- 
lihood that a group would contain at 
least one member who failed to attend 
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to instructions. The group, they ob- 
served, may prove no stronger than its 
weakest member. The implication 
here, as in the old adage, seems to be 
that the group would have become 
correspondingly stronger if its weakest 
link were removed. Yet this implica- 
tion requires some consideration: to 
what extent can we say that the in- 
attentive member was acting in the 
name of the group, performing a func- 
tion which is valuable to the group 
over time? To what extent can we call 
this behavior a product of group struc- 
ture rather than a product of in- 
dividual eccentricity? 


As roles and their equivalent ranks 
become differentiated in a group, some 
members will be expected to perform 
more capably than others; and in turn 
the structure of the group will certain- 
ly be organized to take advantage of 
the relative capabilities of its members 
—as it demonstrably does in leader- 
ship choice. These differentials re- 
quire testing and experimentation: the 
norms about performance in a group 
cannot emerge until clues appear as to 
how much the present membership 
can accomplish, how wide the range of 
vatiation in performance is likely to 
be, and so on. To the extent that 
group structure becomes an elaboration 
and organization of these differentials, 
certainly the “weak link” becomes as 
essential to this process as the high- 
producer. Both are outside links in the 
communication system which feeds 
back information about the range of 
group performance and the limits of 
the differentiated structure. 


As this basis for differentiation be- 
comes established, then, the group 
moves from a state in which pressure 
is exerted equally on all members to 
conform to performance norms, and 
moves towafd a state in which these 
norms become a kind of anchor which 
locates the center of wide variations in 
behavior. The performance ‘mean’ of 
a group is of course expected to be set 
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at a level dictated by ‘norms’; and this 
mean is not only achieved by the most 
conforming members but by a balance 
of high and low producers as well. It 
is a simple calculation that the loss of 
a weak-link, the low producer, would 
raise the mean output of the group to 
a point where it no longer corres- 
ponded to original norms unless the 
entire structure of the group shifted 
as compensation. In this sense we can 
argue that neither role differentiation 
nor norm formation could occur and 
be maintained without the “aid” of 
regular deviations. 


Rewards. Stated briefly, we would 
argue that the process of distributing 
incentives to members of the group is 
similarly dependent upon the recur- 
rence of deviant behavior. This is an 
instance where, as Cohen has urged, 
an explanation of conformity may 
lead to an explanation of deviance. 
Customarily, conformance is rewarded 
while deviance is either unrewarded 
or actively punished. The rewards of 
conformity, however, are seen as “re- 
warding” in comparison to other pos- 
sible outcomes, and obviously the 
presence of a deviant in the group 
would provide the continual contrast 
without which the reward structure 
would have little meaning. The prob- 
lem, then, becomes complex: the re- 
ward structure is set up as an incentive 
for conformity, but depends upon the 
outcome that differentials in conform- 
ity will occur. As shall be pointed out 
later, the deviant is rewarded in an- 
other sense for his role in the group, 
which makes it “profitable” for him to 
sefve as a contrast in the conventional 
reward structure. Generally speaking, 
comparison is as essential in the 
maintenance of norms as is conform- 
ity: a norm becomes most evident in 
its occasional violation, and in this 
sense a group maintains “equilibrium” 
by a controlled balance of the relations 
which provide comparison and those 
which assure conformity. 
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Boundaries. Implicit in the fore- 
going is the argument that the pres- 
ence of deviance in a group is a 
boundary maintaining function. The 
comparisons which deviance makes 
possible help establish the range in 
which the group operates, the extent 
of its jurisdiction over behavior, the 
variety of styles it contains, and these 
are among the essential dimensions 
which give a group identity and dis- 
tinctiveness. In Quaker work camps, 
Riecken found that members prided 
themselves on their acceptance of de- 
viations, and rejected such controls as 
ridicule and rejection (10, pp. 57-67). 
Homans has noted that men in the 
Bank Wiring Group employed certain 
sanctions against deviant behavior 
which were felt to be peculiar to the 
structure of the group (5). A group 
is distinguished in part by the norms 
it creates for handling deviance and 
by the forms of deviance it is able to 
absorb and contain. In helping, then, 
to give members a sense of their 
group's distinctiveness, deviant be- 
havior on the group’s margins pro- 
vides an important boundary-main- 
taining function. 


PROPOSITION THREE 
Kelley and Thibault have asserted: 


It is common knowledge that when a 
member deviates markedly from a group 
standard, the remaining members of the 
group bring pressures to bear on the de- 
viate to return to conformity. If pres- 
sure is of no avail, the deviate is rejected 
and cast out of the group. The research 
on this point is consistent with common 
sense (6, p. 768). 

Apparently a deviating member who 
was not rejected after repeated viola- 
tions would be defined as one who did 
not deviate markedly enough. While 
there is considerable justification to 
support this common-sense notion, we 
suggest that it overattends to rejection 
and neglects the range of alternatives 
short of rejection. The same focus is 
evident in the following statement by 
Rossi and Merton: 
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What the individual experiences as es- 
trangement from a group tends to be 
experienced by his associates as repudi- 
ation of the group, and this ordinarily 
evokes a hostile response. As social rela- 
tions between the individual and the rest 
of the group deteriorate, the norms of 
the group become less binding for him. 
For since he is progressively seceding 
from the group and being penalized by 
it, he is the less likely to experience re- 
wards for adherence to ... norms. Once 
initiated, this process seems to move to- 
ward a cumulative detachment from the 

group (8, p. 270). 

While both of the above quotations 
reflect current research concerns in 
their attention to the group’s rejection 
of the individual and his alienation 
from the group, our third proposition 
focuses on the common situation in 
which the group works to prevent 
elimination of a deviant member. 
Groups will resist any trend toward 
alienation of a member whose be- 
havior is deviant. From the point of 
view of the group majority, deviants 
will be retained in the group up to a 
point where the deviant expression 
becomes critically dangerous to group 
solidarity. This accords with Kelley 
and Thibault’s general statement, if 
not with its implication; but we would 
add that the point at which deviation 
becomes “markedly” extreme — and 
dangerous to the group — cannot be 
well defined in advance. This point is 
located by the group as a result of re- 
current interaction between conform- 
ing members who respect the central 
norms of the group and deviating 
members who test its boundaries. 
This is the context from which the 
group derives a conception of what 
constitutes “danger,” or what varia- 
tions from the norm shall be viewed 
as “marked.” 


From the point of view of the de- 
viant, then, the testing of limits is an 
exercise of his role in the group; from 
the point of view of the group, pres- 
sures ate set into motion which secure 
the deviant in his “testing” role, yet 
try to assure that his deviation will not 
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become pronounced enough to make 
rejection necessary. Obviously this is 
a delicate balance to maintain, and 
failures are continually visible. Yet 
there are a great many conditions un- 
der which it is worth while for the 
group to retain its deviant members 
and resist any trend which might lead 
the majority membership and other 
deviant members to progressive es- 
trangement. | 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROPOSITIONS 


Each of the authors of this paper 
has recently completed field research 
which illuminates the propositions set 
forth here. Dentler studied the rela- 
tive effectiveness of ten Quaker work 
projects in influencing conformity 
with norms of tolerance, pacifism, 
democratic group relations, and re- 
lated social attitudes (4). One inter- 
esting sidelight in this study was the 
finding that while all ten groups were 
highly solidary, those with relatively 
higher numbers of sociometric isolates 
exhibited higher degrees of favorable 
increased conformity. 


Case study of five of the ten groups, 
using interviews and participant obser- 
vation, revealed that the two groups 
achieving the greatest favorable 
changes in tolerance, democratism, 
pacifism, and associated attitudes not 
only had the highest proportions of 
social isolates, but some of the isolates 
were low-ranking deviants. Of course 
none of the groups was without at 
least one isolate and one deviant, and 
these roles were not always occupied 
by the same member. But in the two 
high-change groups low-rank deviants 
were present. 


In one group, one of these members 
came from a background that differed 
radically from those of other members. 
Although these were cooperative liv- 
ing and work projects, this member 
insisted upon separately prepared spe- 
cial food and complained loudly about 
its quality. Where three-fourths of the 
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group members came from profession- 
al and managerial families, and dressed 
and acted in conformity with upper- 
middle-class standards, this deviant re- 
fused to wear a shirt to Sunday dinner 
and often came to meals without his 
shoes. He could not hold a job and 
lost two provided by the group leader 
during the first two weeks of the 
program. 


His social and political attitudes 
also differed radically from group 
norms, and he was often belligerently 
assettive of his minority perspectives. 
He had no allies for his views. In an 
interview one of the group leaders 
described the group’s response to this 
deviant: 


At first we didn’t know how to cope 
with him though we were determined to 
do just that. After he came to Sunday 
dinner in his undershirt, and after he 
smashed a bowl of food that had been 
fixed specially for him —as usual — we 
figured out a way to set down certain 
firm manners for him. There were some 
rules, we decided, that no one was going 
to violate. We knew he was very new 
to this kind of life and so we sought to 
understand him. We never rejected him. 
Finally, he began to come to terms; he 
adapted, at least enough so that we can 
live with him. He has begun to conform 
on the surface to some of our ways. It’s 
been very hard to take that he is really 
proud of having lost his first two jobs 
and is not quiet about it. Things have 
gone better since we made a birthday 
cake for him, and I feel proud of the 
way our group has managed to handle 
this internal problem. 


The same group sustained another 
deviant and even worked hard to tfe- 
tain him when he decided to leave the 
group. Here a group leader discusses 
group relations with this member: 


X left our group after the first four 
weeks of the eight-week program. He 
had never been away from home before 
although he was about 21 years old. He 
couldn’t seem to adjust to his job at the 
day camp, and he just couldn’t stand 
doing his share of the housework and 
cooking. This lack of doing his share 
was especially hard on us, and we often 
discussed privately whether it would be 
good for him to relieve him of any 
household chores. We decided that 
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wouldn’t be right, but we still couldn’t 
get him to work. Funny, but this sort 
of made housework the center of our 
group life. We are proud that no one 
else has shirked his chores; there is no 
quibbling now. . . . Anyway, X kept 
being pressured by his mother and 
brother to come home, but we gave 
him tremendous support. We talked it 
all out with him. We let him know we 
really wanted him to stay. This seemed 
to unify our group. It was working out 
the problem of X that seemed to unify 
our group. It was working out the prob- 
lem of X that seemed to help us build 
some group standards. He began to fol- 
low some of our standards but he also 
stayed free to dissent. His mother finally 
forced him to come home. 


In the second high-change group, 
there were also two extreme deviants. 
Here a group leader comments on one 
of them: 


I’ve never got over feeling strongly 
antagonistic toward K. K has been a 
real troublemaker and we never really 
came to terms with him or controlled 
him significantly. He is simply a highly 
neurotic, conflicted person as far as life 
in our group goes. Personally, I’ve re- 
sented the fact that he has monopolized 
Z, who without him would have been a 
real contributor but who has become 
nothing more than a sort of poor imita- 
tion of K. After we had been here about 
half the summer, incidentally, a profes- 
sional came out from staff headquarters 
and after observing our meetings he 
asked why K hadn’t been dismissed or 
asked to leave the group early in the 
summer. But K didn’t leave, of course, 
and most of us wouldn’t want him to 
leave. 


Finally a group leader described the 
reaction to the departure of its second 
deviant, who was repeatedly described 
in interviews as “kind of obnoxious:” 


On the night N was upstairs talking with 
your interviewer, the group got together 
downstairs suddenly to talk about get- 
ting up a quick party, a farewell party 
for him. In 15 minutes, like a whirlwind, 
we decorated the house and some of the 
fellows wrote a special song of farewell 
for N. We also wrote a last-minute ap- 
peal asking him to stay with the group 
and people ran about asking, “What are 
you doing for N?” There seemed to be a 
lot of guilt among us about his leaving. 
We felt that maybe we hadn’t done 
enough to get him more involved in the 
life of our group. I think there was some 
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hidden envy too. After he had left, a 

joke began to spread around that went 

like this: If you leave now maybe we'll 
have a party for you. 

The group with the lowest amount 
of change during the summer con- 
tained two low-ranking members, one 
of whom deviated from the group’s 
norms occasionally, but no evidence 
came to light to indicate that this 
group achieved the same intensity in 
social relationships or the same degree 
of role differentiation as did groups 
with more extremely deviant mem- 
bers. Members of this low-change 
group reflected almost without excep- 
tion the views expressed in this typical 
quotation: 

Objectively, this is a good, congenial 

group of individuals. Personally they 

leave me a little cold. I’ve been in other 
project groups, and this is the most con- 


genial one I’ve been in; yet, I don’t think 
there will be any lasting friendships. 


All these quotations reflect strong 
impressions embodied in out observa- 
tional reports. Taken as a whole they 
illustrate aspects of our three postu- 
lates. While this material does not re- 
veal the sense in which a group may 
induce deviance —and this is perhaps 
the most critical proposition of all — 
it does show how groups will make 
great efforts to keep deviant members 
attached to the group, to prevent full 
alienation. By referring to our find- 
ings about attitude change we have 
hoped to suggest the relevance of de- 
viance to increasing conformity, a 
functional relationship of action and 
reaction. 


In 1955-6, Erikson participated in a 
study of schizophrenia among basic 
trainees in the U. S. Army, portions of 
which have been published elsewhere 
(1). Through various interview and 
questionnaire techniques, a large body 
of data was collected which enabled 
the investigators to reconstruct short 
histories of the group life shared by 
the future schizophrenic and his squad 
prior to the former’s hospitalization. 
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There were eleven subjects in the data 
under consideration. The bulk of the 
evidence used for this short report 
comes from loosely structured inter- 
views which were conducted with the 
entire squad in attendance, shortly 
after it had lost one of its members 
to the psychiatric hospital. 


The eleven young men whose break- 
down was the subject of the inter- 
views all came from the north-eastern 
corner of the United States, most of 
them from rural or small-town com- 
munities. Typically, these men had 
accumulated long records of deviation 
in civilian life: while few of them 
had attracted psychiatric attention, 
they had left behind them fairly con- 
sistent records of job failure, school 
truancy, and other minor difficulties in 
the community. Persons in the com- 
munity took notice of this behavior, 
of course, but they tended to be gently 
puzzled by it rather than attributing 
distinct deviant motives to it. 


When such a person enters the serv- 
ice, vaguely aware that his past per- 
formance did not entirely live up to 
expectations current in his commu- 
nity, he is likely to start negotiating 
with his squad mates about the condi- 
tions of his membership in the group. 
He sees himself as warranting special 
group consideration, as a consequence 
of a deviant style which he himself is 
unable to define; yet the group has 
clear-cut obligations which require a 
high degree of responsibility and co- 
ordination from everyone. The nego- 
tiation seems to go through several 
successive stages, during which a fe- 
versal of original positions takes place 
and the individual is fitted for a role 
which is clearly deviant. 


The first stage is characteristic of 
the recruit’s first days in camp. His 
initial reaction is likely to be an abrupt 
attempt to discard his entire “civilian” 
repertoire to free himself for adoption 
of new styles and new ways. His new 
uniform for daily wear seems to be- 
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come for him a symbolic uniform for 
his sense of identity: he is, in short, 
overconforming. He is likely to inter- 
pret any gesture of command as a 
literal moral mandate, sometimes suf- 
fering injury when told to scrub the 
floor until his fingers bleed, or trying 
to consciously repress thoughts of 
home when told to get everything out 
of his head but the military exercise 
of the moment. 


The second stage begins shortly 
thereafter as he fails to recognize 
that “regulation” reality is different 
from the reality of group life, and that 
the circuits which carry useful infor- 
mation are contained within the more 
informal source. The pre-psychotic is, 
to begin with, a person for whom con- 
tacts with peers are not easy to estab- 
lish, and as he tries to find his way 
into these circuits, looking for cues to 
the rhythm of group life, he sees that 
a fairly standard set of interaction 
techniques is in use. There are ways 
tO initiate Conversation, ways to im- 
pose demands, and so on. Out of this 
cultural lore, then, he chooses different 
gambits to test. He may learn to ask 
for matches to start discussion, be 
ready with a supply of cigarettes for 
others to “bum,” or he may pick up a 
local joke or expression and repeat it 
continually. Too often, however, he 
misses the context in which these in- 
teraction cues are appropriate, so that 
his behavior, in its over-literal sim- 
plicity, becomes almost a caricature of 
the sociability rule he is trying to 
follow. We may cite the “specialist” 
in giving away cigarettes: 

I was out of cigarettes and he had a 

whole pack. I said, “Joe, you got a 

smoke?” He says “yes,” and Jesus, he 

gave me about twelve of them. At other 
times he used to offer me two or three 


packs of cigarettes at a time when I 
was out. 


Or the “specialist” in greetings: 

He’d go by you in the barracks and say, 
“What do you say, Jake?” I’d say, “Hi, 
George, how are you?” and he’d walk 
into the latrine. And he’d come by not 
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a minute later, and it’s the same thing all 

over again, “What do you say, Jake?” 

It seemed to me he was always saying 

“hi” to someone. You could be sitting 

right beside him for ten minutes and he 

would keep on saying it. 

These clumsy overtures lead the in- 
dividual and the group into the third 
stage. Here the recruit, almost hidden 
from group view in his earlier over- 
conformity, has become a highly visible 
group object: his behavior is clearly 
“off beat,” anomalous; he has made a 
presentation of himself to the squad, 
and the squad has had either to make 
provisions for him in the group struc- 
ture or begin the process of eliminat- 
ing him. The pre-psychotic is clearly 
a low producer, and in this sense he is 
potentially a handicap. Yet the group 
neither exerts strong pressures on him 
to conform nor attempts to expel him 
from the squad. Instead, he is typical- 
ly given a wide license to deviate from 
both the performance and behavior 
norms of the group, and the group in 
turn forms a hard protective shell 
around him which hides him from ex- 
posure to outside authorities. 


His duties are performed by others, 
and in response the squad only seems 
to ask of him, that he be at least con- 
sistent in his deviation— that he be 
consistently helpless and consistently 
anomalous. In a sense, he becomes the 
ward of the group, hidden from out- 
side view but the object of friendly 
ridicule within. He is referred to as 
“our teddy bear,” “our pet,” “mascot,” 
“little brother,” “toy,” and so on. In a 
setting where having buddies is high- 
ly valued, he is unlikely to receive any 
sociometric choices at all. But it would 
be quite unfortunate to assume that he 
is therefore isolated from the group or 
repudiated by it: an accurate socio- 
gram would have the deviant indi- 
vidual encircled by the interlocking 
sociometric preferences, sheltered by 
the group structure, and an important 
point of reference for it. 


The examples just presented are 
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weak in that they include only failures 
of the process described. The shell 
which protected the deviant from visi- 
bility leaked, outside medical authori- 
ties were notified, and he was even- 
tually hospitalized. But as a final note 
it is interesting to observe that the 
shell remained even after the person 
for whom it was erected had with- 
drawn. Large portions of every squad 
interview were devoted to arguments, 
directed at a psychiatrist, that the de- 
parted member was not ill and should 
never have been hospitalized. 


DISCUSSION 


The most widely cited social theories 
of deviant behavior which have ap- 
peared in recent years — notably those 
of Merton and Parsons (8; 9) — have 
helped turn sociologists’ attention 
from earlier models of social pathol- 
ogy in which deviance was seen as 
direct evidence of disorganization. 
These newer models have attended to 
the problem of how social structures 
exert pressure on certain individuals 
rather than others toward the expres- 
sion of deviance. Yet the break with 
the older social disorganization tradi- 
tion is only partial, since these theories 
still regard deviance from the point of 
view of its value as a “symptom” of 
dysfunctional structures. One aim of 
this paper is to encourage a functional 
approach to deviance, to consider the 
contributions deviant behavior may 
make toward the development of or- 
ganizational structures, rather than fo- 
cusing on the implicit assumption that 
structures must be somehow in a state 
of disrepair if they produce deviant 
behavior. 


Any group attempts to locate its 
position in social space by defining its 
symbolic boundaries, and this process 
of self-location takes place not only in 
reference to the central norms which 
the group develops but in reference to 
the range of possibilities which the 
culture makes available. Specialized 
statuses which are located on the 
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margins of the group, chiefly high- 
rank leaders and low-rank deviants, 
become critical referents for establish- 
ing the end points of this range, the 
group boundaries. 


As both the Quaker and Army illus- 
trations suggest, deviant members are 
important targets toward which group 
concerns become focused. Not only do 
they symbolize the group’s activities, 
but they help give other members a 
sense of group size, its range and ex- 
tent, by marking where the group be- 
gins and ends in space. In general, 
the deviant seems to help give the 
group structure a visible “shape.” The 
deviant is someone about whom some- 
thing should be done, and the group, 
in expressing this concern, is able to 
reaffirm its essential cohesion and indi- 
cate what the group is and what it can 
do. Of course the character of the de- 
viant behavior in each group would 
vary with the group’s general objec- 
tives, its relationship to the larger cul- 
ture, and so on. In both the Quaker 
groups and Army squads, nurturance 
was a strong element of the other 
members’ reaction to their deviant 
fellow. More specifically in the Army 
material it is fairly sure that the de- 
gree of helplessness and softness sup- 
plied by the pre-psychotic introduced 
emotional qualities which the popula- 
tion — lacking women and younger 
persons — could not otherwise afford. 


These have been short and necessar- 
ily limited illustrations of the propo- 
sitions advanced. In a brief final note 
we would like to point out how this 
crude theory could articulate with the 
small group research tradition by sug- 
gesting one relatively ideal laboratory 
procedure that might be used. Groups 
composed of extremely homogeneous 
members should be assigned tasks 
which require group solution but 
which impose a high similarity of ac- 
tivity upon all members. If role differ- 
entiation occurs, then, it would be less 
a product of individual differences or 
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the specific requirements of the task 
than a product of group formation. 
We would hypothesize that such 
differentiation would take place, and 
that one or more roles thus differen- 
tiated would be reserved for deviants. 
The occupants of these deviant roles 
should be removed from the group. 
If the propositions have substance, the 
group—and this is the critical hy- 
pothesis — would realign its members 
so that these roles would become occu- 
pied by other members. While no 
single experiment could address all the 
implications of our paradigm, this one 
would confront its main point. 


This paper, of course, has deliber- 
ately neglected those group conditions 
in which deviant behavior becomes 
dysfunctional: it is a frequent group 
experience that deviant behavior fails 
to provide a valued function for the 
structure and helps reduce perform- 
ance standards or lower levels of in- 
teraction. We have attempted here to 
present a side of the coin which we 
felt was often neglected, and in our 
turn we are equally — if intentionally 
— guilty of neglect. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has proposed the follow- 
ing interpretations of deviant behavior 
in enduring primary and task groups: 


1. Deviant behavior tends to be in- 
duced, permitted, and sustained by a 
given group. 


2. Deviant behavior functions to 
help maintain group equilibrium. 


3. Groups will resist any trend to- 
ward alienation of a member whose 
behavior is deviant. 


The substance of each proposition 
was discussed heuristically and _ illus- 
trated by reference to field studies of 
deviant behavior in Quaker work 
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projects and Army basic training 
squads. A laboratory test was sug- 
gested as one kind of critical test of 
the paradigm. The aim of the presen- 
tation was to direct attention to the 
functional interdependence of devi- 
ance and organization. 
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